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NATIONAL 5LCULMTY COUHCIL 
WAMlINGrON.aC. ?C.i06 

June 9, 1978 


MEMORANDUM FOR 

The Vice President 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of Defense 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Secretary of Commerce 
The Director, Office of Management 
and Budget 

The United States Representative 
to the United Nations 
The Administrator, Agency for 
International Development 
The chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence! 
The Director, International 
Communication Agency • 

SUPJRCT: Response to PD-30 


Attached for your information is a copy of the State 
response to PD-30. 


dlu* 

Christine 
Staff Secretary 



Dodson 
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April 30, 1978 

dii in limn . 


REPORT OF THE INTERAGENCY CROUP ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND FOREIGN ASSISTANCE CONCERNING THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF U.S. HUMAN RIGHTS ACTIONS 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Pursuant to PD/NSC-30, the Interagency Group 
on Human Rights and Foreign Assistance submits this 
report on the effectiveness of recent U.s. actions 
in the international financial institutions (Iris) 
concerning human rights. As provided in the PD, 
this report deals specifically with: 

— Congressional attitudes and prospective 
legislation; •, 

— views of other nations as to the propriety 
and legality of our actions; and 

-- the effect of our actions on the advancement 
of U.S. human rights objectives. 

Before examining these particular subjects, 
it will provide context to take an overall look at 
the human rights actions the U.S. has taken in the 
IFIs since January 1977 and to consider briefly 
the process by which these actions have been determined. 

I. Overview 


In general, we have been moderate in using our 
voice and vote in the IFIs in behalf of human rights. 
Of the over 500 loans that have been voted upon in 
the IFIs since January 1977, we have voted against 
only 10 and abstained on only 17 on human rights 
grounds. All of these Joans were approved over our 
objection, although in a few cases we received support 
from other countries. In addition, we nave sought to 
defer consideration of about 20 loans pending human 
rights developments in the countries in question; in 
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:;.:veral of these cases, the deferrals were only temporary. 

That the number of loans the Interagency Group has 

recommended for approval greatly exceeds the number as 

to which abstention or opposition has been recommenced | 

results from three principal factors: (a) many proposed I 

recipients of IFI assistance have good or improving 

human rights records; (b) a large proportion of IFI 

assistance is designed to serve basic human needs; and 

(c) we have confined the use of our vote to instances 

of serious and continuing violations. . 


The countries that applied for the leans as to which 
we cast negative votes, abstained, or obtained postpone¬ 
ments number only 13, as follows: 


No Votes 

Abstentions 

Postponed 

Argentina (3 loans) 

Argentina (5 loans) 

Argentina (2 loans, 
on both of which we 
subsequently abstained) 

Chile (2 loans) 

Benin (2 loans) 

Chile (2 loans, one of 
which we subsequently 
voted against) ' 

Paraguay (2 loans) 

Central African 
Empire (1 loan) 

El Salvador (1 loan, 
which we subsequently 
voted for) 

South Yemen (1 loan) 

Ethiopia (3 loans) 

Korea (1 loan, on which 
we subsequently ab¬ 
stained) 

Uruguay (2 loans) 

Guinea (1 loan) 

Nicaragua {5 loans, 
one of which we sub¬ 
sequently voted for) 


Korea (2 loans) 

Paraguay (8 loans, 
one of which we sub¬ 
sequently voted against) 

* 

Philippines (3 
loans) 

I 

Uruguay (2 loans, 
both of which we voted 
against) 
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While tins report pertains to our actions in the 
iFIs, it is important to note that we have also taken 
steps on human rights grounds with respect to bilateral 
development assistance, PL 4C0 food aid, security assis¬ 
tance," export licenses for commercially supplied 
military equipment, Ex-Im financing, OPIC activities, 
and CCC credits. In addition, of course, wes have used 
the full range of our diplomatic tools, including 
direct diplomatic contacts, public statements, symbolic 
acts, consultations with allies, cooperation with 
non-governmental organizations, and work with international 
organizations. These steps have involved the 13 countries 
mentioned above, as well as others. There is usually 
a variety of views within the Interagency Group on 
whether the mix or our actions concerning any particular 
country has been optimal. 

We are committed to the proposition that it is 
preferable to use positive actions ("rewards") and 
representations through normal diplomatic channels 
rather than "sanctions” in pursuing our human rights 
objectives. Along this line, we are intensifying efforts 
to direct a growing share of our bilateral economic 
assistance to governments that show respect for human 
rights. We arc also quietly encouraging the IFI manage¬ 
ments to channel thoir lending to countries with good 
human rights records and to programs that serve basic 
human needs. We have urged friendly nations to join us 
in conveying this message to IF! managements . These 
nations also consider this approach to be preferable to 
invoking sanctions. The absence of universally agreed 
upon criteria, the long lead time for project development, 
and some resistance on the part of bank managements and 
some members indicate that channeling IFI resources on 
the basis of respect for human rights and meeting basic 
human needs will be a long-term process, the result of 
which will not be evident for some time. 

While we believe that greater emphasis on "rewards" 
rather than "sanctions" can lead to beneficial results, 
the fact remains that, in addition to the thrust of our 
human rights policy, we are explicitly required by 
federal statutes to oppose certain grants or loans to 
human rights violators. 
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II. process 

Our eiforts to implement this human rights policy 
and legislative requirements are the result of deliber¬ 
ations by the Interagency Group on Human Rights and 
Foreign Assistance. The Group has met regularly since 
April 1977 when it was established pursuant to a NSC 
directive. 

As set forth in that directive, the Group has 
been chaired by a representative of the Secretary of 
State (i.e., the Deputy Secretary) and has included 
representatives of the Treasury Department, the 
Defense Department, the NSC staff, and the Agency for 
International Development. Participants in the Group's 
deliberations have also included representatives of the 
Agriculture Department, the Commerce Department, the 
Ex-Ira Bank, and OPIC. In addition, Treasury’s repre¬ 
sentatives have usually beer, accompanied by the C. S. 
Executive Directors to the World Bank and the Inter- 
American. Development 3ank. Thus, several agenciu-,,, each 
with an interest in the subject matter, are represented 
at every meeting. 


The Group is aided significantly by its staff-level 
working group. The working group screens all upcoming 
bilateral and multilateral programs and loans for their 
human rights implications, including whether they would 
benefit the needy. The working croup recommends approval 
of the vast majority of the natters it reviews, either 
because of the proposed recipient's favorable or improving 
human rights record or because the proposed assistance 
would benefit the needy. When there is disagreement on 
these issues or where there is consensus that the human 
rights record of a proposed recipient is so bad as to warrant 
opposing or deferring the assistance in question, the 
working group refers the matter for review by the Inter¬ 
agency Group. (The Interagency Group also has the option 
of reviewing matters which the working group has recommended 
for approval.) 
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Prior to each of its meetings, the Group receives 
extensive agenda materials. Those materials include 
detailed descriptions of the loans or grants to be 
considered, including consideration of whether the 
proposed assistance would benefit the needy. The 
agenda materials also include extensive information 
on human rights conditions in the countries proposed 
as recipients of assistance. In addition, other funda¬ 
mental U.S. interests with respect to the country in 
question are described since the Group pays close 
attention to the relationship of our human rights con¬ 
cerns to other critical U.S. objectives. The agenda 
materials also include a list of other U.S. or multi¬ 
lateral assistance to the proposed recipiant which is 
likely to be presented for decision in the near future, 
as well as a description of previous U.S.. actions con¬ 
cerning the human rights situation in the country in 
question. 

At the Group's meetings, each loan or grant on 
the agenda;is separately considered. The representa¬ 
tive of the relevant State Department regional bureau 
leads off the discussion with an assessment of our 
bilateral relationship with the recipient country, of 
the human rights situation there, of our human rights 
and other objectives, and of the role our position 
on the loan or grant under consideration might play. 

3n short, the regional bureau representative sets 
forth a strategy for dealing with the country in 
question and suggests tactics that would 

carry out that strategy. Comments are then called 
for by other participants. Typically, the discussion 
will focus not only on the current situation but also 
on whether there is a genuine trend toward oi away 
from improvements ir human rights conditions. 

After discussion, the Group frequently rocommcndG 
that the loan or grsnt should be approved: 
because human rights conditions in the recipient, coun¬ 
try r.rc good or are authentically improving: because 

other moans can and should bo used for the time being 
to indicate! our human rights concernoor because the 
assistance will benefit the needy. When appropriate, 
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the Gtou? may advise that the approval should be 
accompanied by a diplomatic demarche explaining 
our human rights concerns and making it clear that 
we are seriously taking human rights considerations 
into account in our foreign assistance decisions. 

In general ana where possible under applicable law, 
we prefer to discuss our human rights concerns 
through diplomatic channels before taking any steps 
with respect to foreign assistance. 

When the human rights situation in the proposed 
recipient country is poor and not improving, the 
Group may recommend that the U.S. not support the 
proposed assistance. This will particularly be the 
case where the assistance will not be likely to 
benefit the needy. In these circumstances the 
Group will frequently recommend that a diplomatic 
demarche be made to the government concerned, 
explaining our position and urging human "rights 
improvements. 

The Group stays abreast of human rights develop¬ 
ments in the countries receiving' U.S. foreign assistnr.ee 
and has on a number of occasions recommended approval of 
loans or programs as to which it had previously recom¬ 
mended opposition, abstention or deferral. 

Needless to say, for a variety of reasons, including 
the range of human rights violations, no automatic fo:- 
mula can be applied to decide how to vote on particular 
loans to particular countries, and inevitably seeming 
inconsistencies will appear. But the Group has learned 
that the diversity of cultures, the different stages 
of economic and political maturity, and the range of 
fundamental U.S. interests make it essential to treat 
each country on the merits of its own situation and 
not to attempt to pursue our human rights objectives 
in precisely the same way as to all countries. Within 
the limits of applicable low, we are primarily concerned 
with taking steps that are most likely to promote human 
rights in a particular situation. In short, tactics 
must differ from country to country, but our goal — to 
enhance respect for human rights — remains constant 
as to all countries. 
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The Group is continually examining its own 
procedures to determine how best to improve its 
operation ant! effectiveness. .The Group is conscious 
that 1 in systematically bringing human rights consid¬ 
erations to bear on the range of our foreign assistance 
decisions, it is performing a new function. Inevitably, 
performance of this function has at times been contro¬ 
versial, an the various participants grew accustomed to 
the new situation. Nevertheless, we believe it is an 
important function that must, be performed if we are to 
comply effectively with statutory commands and to be 
true to our human rights commitments. 

With respect to possible improvements in the 
process, the Treasury Department believes it would be 
useful to attempt to develop comprehensive human rights 
strategy papers for some of the major human rights 
problem countries. In Treasury's view, such papers 
could analyte three key issues: our specific human 
rights objectives in such countries, the relationship 
between human rights objectives and other U.S. national 
objectives, anu the effectiveness of the various policy 
instruments which can be used to further the human 
rights effort. Treasury stresses the importance of 
making individual decisions on whether the U.S. should 
support or oppose prospective IFI loans in the context 
of n comprehensive strategy and believes this can produce 
more options for influencing situations well in advance 
of a specific XFI vote. While agreeing on the importance 
of strategics to guide particular decisions, some other 
members of the Group, including the State Department, 
believe that human rights situations in other countries 
are so constantly in flux that written studies 
quickly become outdated and are therefore not as use¬ 
ful as the,oral strategy presentation noted above. 

To minimize seeming inconsistencies in our use of 
sanctions in the IFI's, Treasury notes the desirability 
of buiny more selective in opposing loans by establish¬ 
ing a clearer set of criteria (a.g., confined to rights 
of the person) for invoking those sanctions and for 
excepting loans that meet basic human needs, and by 
limiting the use of our opposition to cloar-cut 
situations of gross violations where the U.S. is m03t 
likely to he supported by other member governments. 


CONff PE NTW 
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Jr. r».-p-i- -vat': view, the criteria govor.'i ng 

decisions to at.. in on or veta against in loans on 
human righto grounds «ro those sat ‘orth in the statute 
and they must he applied in a manner that takas into 
account the differing circumstances of, and our multiple 
interests with respect to, individual countries. (It 
shoulc he noted that in the case of each abstention or 
no vote there were significant violations of the rights 
of the person in the proposed recipient country.) Ac for 
the criteria for defining loans that serve basic human 
needs, they axe being evolved on a case-by-caso basis, 
in light of the legislative history of the relevant 
statutory provision concerning basic human needs. With 
respect to limiting the use of sanctions to certain countries, 
the State Department believes there can be little doubt 
that the governments of the countries listed above (p. 2 ) 
are (or were at the time of the vote) engaged in serious 
violations of human rights, some in greater degree than 
others. 

Finally with respect to the Group's process, it 
has become increasingly clear that when a convincing 
case is made that a given loan or project will directly 
benefit the needy by serving their basic needs, assistance 
should be approved in all but the rarest instances. Since 
we consider each loan and project on its merits, we see 
no need to exclude the possibility that extraordinary 
circumstances might warrant the delay or possible disapproval 
of a basic human needs loan, but this would clearly be the 
exceptional case. At the sane time, it is essential that 
other countries understand (and we are so advising them) 
that our approval of basic human needs loans is not an 
expression of approval for the human rights practices of 
the recipient government. 

III. Congressional Attitudes and Prospective Human 

Rights Legislation . 

There is broad support in Congress for giving human 
rights concerns a high priority in our foreign policy. A . . . . 
growing coalition of liberals and conservatives is prepared 
to push new human rights initiatives. The liberals have a 
concern for human rights and basically support the IFIs and 
foroign aid. Soma of the conservatives, while also concerned 
about numan rights, are essentially anti-IFI and anti-foreign 
aid and many see human rights legislation as an indirect 
means of reducing aid. 

There are no signs that Congress is having second thoughts 
about the Korkin Amendment v;hich reouires that the U.S. oppose 
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3 1’l loans to ytrnmea t:: engaged in a consistent paccor.-t r 

of gross violations of internationally recoynized human 
rights, unless such assistance is directed specifically f 

to programs which serve the basic human needs of the citizens 
of such country. 

At the same time, there has been seme confusion in 
Congress as to the Administration's efforts to carry out 
this legislation and as to the Administration's human rights 
policy generally. A common criticism on the Hill is that the 
Administration has been inconsistent in applying its human 
rights policy, giving harsher treatment to small countries 
where we have little security or economic interests, while 
applying a different standard to those countries which arc 
important to us. Another argument heard on the Hill is that 
.our human rights policy is jeopardizing "more important U.S. 
interests." Sons members have- argued that moral suasion and 
arousal of world opinion are more effective in achieving 
human rights progress than “sanctions," including opposition 
to IFI loans. Others are troubled about how our human rights 
policy is applied to a particular country or> region, even 
though they support its application elsewhere. In connection 
with those criticisms, many questions have been raised as to 
the mandate and functions of the Interagency Group on Human 
Bights and Foreign Assistance. 

In response to this situation, we have in recent weeks 
made a concerted effort to explain our human rights actions 
more fully to the Congress. We have sent to large numbers of 
interested congressmen ar.d senators a detailed memorandum 
on the Interagency Group. This memorandum sets forth the 
statutory fremswork within which the Group operates, explains 
the mandate and composition of the Group, and describes the 
Group's proceedings, congressman Zablocki has had this memo¬ 
randum printed in the Congressional Record and, in general, 
we have had a very favorable response to it. In addition, 
we have begun a series of consultations with Congressmen 
particularly interested in human rights issues. In this connec¬ 
tion, we have arranged small breakfasts and luncheons where 
relevant human rights issues, including our actions in the XFIs, 
can be fully discussed. 

In our consultations with Congress, we have explained 
that in view of the diverse circumstances of the countries 
proposed as recipients of assistance — as well as the 
diversity of our foreign policy interests — it is 
inevitable that we will pursue our human rights 
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objectives in somewhat; different ways as to different 
countries. As for the claim that we have been too 
prone to use “sanctions, " wo have explained the facts 
set forth above which show that we have been quite 
moderate in the use of "sanctions." Kith respect to 
objections from Congress about our treatment of par¬ 
ticular countries, wc have made a special effort to 
explain our rationale and actions to the members who 
have raised a question. While it would be inaccurate 
to say that our explanations are always considered 
satisfactory, it has been our experience that a sincere 
effort to explain our position fully has led to increased 
understanding. 

Concern has also been expressed in Congress about 
the Administration's efforts to block certain restrictive 
human rights amendments. Some members feel the Admin¬ 
istration's efforts have been too late,and poorly coordi¬ 
nated. Several members have indicated 

that they do not plan in the future to support the 
Administration's efforts to block popular human rights 
.legislation sines they think those efforts are likely 
to be futile. We have been advised by one congressman 
who is a strong supporter of our -human rights initiatives 
that it would be preferable for the Administration to 
deal with proposed human rights amendments while bills 
are still in committee or in conference rather than 
when they reach the floor. He argues that once the 
bills reach tho floor, it is much more difficult to 
defeat an amendment. Thus, he has urged that the 
Administration should let human rights supporters in 
Congress know ns scon as possible which amendments or 
parts of amendments the Administration can and cannot 
live with. We believe this is sound advice and are 
taking steps to implement it to the degree feasible. It 
must be noted, however, that in a variety of instances 
in the past we have made our views clear in committee — 
and worked but desirable language there — only to have 
such understandings rendered moot by floor revisions. 

We have been advised that a great many human rights 
amendments may be offered this year in committee or on 
the floor. Thus far, however, there have been only a 
few proposed amendments and initiatives as set forth below. 
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Some of then pertain to the IFIs; others to other 
forms of B.S. assistance: 

— The: Yount? 3ill (K.R. 11098): On April 5 
Congressman Bill Young of Florida, the ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, introduced a bill 
requiring that the U.S. seek to modify the charter 
of the IFIs to require that each institution establish 
a human rights standard to be considered ir. connection 
with every application for assistance. The bill would 
also require the President to report to Congress within 
three months actions taken to gain acceptance of such 
amendments of oho IFI charters:. It i3 not clear how much 
support this proposal will receive in Congress. On 
the merits of the proposal, we believe any such effort 
to amend the IFI charters would arouse enormous 
controversy within the institutions and generate great 
bitterness towards the U.S. Under present arrange¬ 
ments, U.S. efforts to bring human rights considerations 
to bear in the IPTs, while resented by several ITT 
members, are not being actively opposec, and in some 
instances they are being actively supported by like- 
minded governments. If, however, the U.S. takes the 
major step of seeking an amendment in the IFI charters, 
what is now tacit opposition from some governments 
would likely .become vigorous and sustained opposition 
that could have a deleterious effect on the functioning 
of the institutions. The fact that some I?I members 
would oppose ar-y such effort is not dispositive. But 
since it is r.ot apparent that such charter revisions 
are necessary in order to take human rights actions 
in the IFIs, there would appear to be no countervailing 
benefit in the course the Young bill requires. 



— H uny-.n Sights Rep orts: We have reason to believe 
that several conservative members of Congress will 
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introduce legislation requiring that, the Administration 
submit reports on human rights conditions in all 
countries that receive I?I loans (currently we are 
required to submit such reports on countries that 
receive bilateral U.S. economic and military assistance). 
Approximately 50 additional reports would be required. 
Some countries, especially Brazil, would be likely 
to react quite negatively to our submission of such 

a report. The Administration has opposed this .. 

legislation. . ... ... ..... 

— Harki.n Amendment: witteveen Facilit y. Over 
Administration opposition, the House passed on 
February 23 by a voice vote a Harkin amendment to 
the Brctton Woods Agreement Act. The amendment would 
require the U.S. Executive Director of the IMF to 
initiate consultations to encourage the IMF to formulate 
stabilization programs which foster investment and 
employment, especially where designed to neat basic 
human needs. The U.S. Executive Director would also be 
required to take all possible steps to see that the 
Witteveen Facility does not contribute to the depri¬ 
vation of basic human needs and the violation of basic 
human rights and to oppose any loans that would contri¬ 
bute to such deprivations or violations. Finally, the 
Secretary of che Treasury' would be required to prepare 
an annual report evaluating the effects of the Witteveen 
Facility on the ability of the poor to obtain (a) an 
adequate supply of food, (b) shelter and clothing, (c) 
public services, including health care, education, clean 
water, energy resources and transportation; and (d) 
productive employment that provides a reasonable and 
adequate wage. 

The Senate version of this legislation has been 
reported by the SFRC and the Committee on Banking, 

Housing and Urban Affairs. The bill includes nohuman 
rights provisions at present, although a Karkin-type 
amendment could be added on the floor. State and 
Treasury are currently reviewing what position to take 
if such an amendment is introduced, as well as what 
position to take in conference. 
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— Korkin Amen dment: OP IC. On February 23, 137b, 
the House aciioc a riafhii; amendment to the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation (0?1C) Act of 1577, 
by a vote of 191 to 76. The report, including the 
entire Harkin amendment, was adopted by the Senate 
on April 5 and by the House on April 11. The amended 
OPIC legislation was signed by the President on 
April 24. 

The principal effect of the Harkin amendment 
is to apply Section 116 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act to OPIC. Section 116 requires that no assistance 
be provided to any country which engages in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of internationally recog¬ 
nised human rights, unless the assistance would directly 
benefit the needy. The amendment also calls for OPIC 
to take into account in tho conduct of its nr grams 
in any country (in consultation with the Secretary of 
State) all available information about the observance 
and respect of human rights in such countries. Finally, 
the amendment establishes the following now reporting 
requirements. . First, OPIC must include a description 
of any project' for which it has refused to provide 
insurance, reinsurance, guarantee, financing or 
financial support because of the human rights provisions 
of the amendment. Second,OPIC must include a description 
of any project for which it has approved such assistance 
due to a determination that the project either meets 
basic human needs or because the President has decided 
that approval is in the national security interest of 
the United States. 

— Institute for International Human Rights . 

_ Congressmen Dante Fasceil and 

Donald Fraser have introduced legislation establishing 
an independent federal agency — Ule Institute for Inter¬ 
national Huhan Rights. ... The institute would 

primarily provide financial and other assistance to 
private individuals or groups working to promote human 
rights, including individuals or groups in foreign 
countries. Specifically, the institute would provide 
financial support for a number of non-governmental 
organizations and individuals for such purposes as 
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conducting conferences, publishing books and articles, 
carrying out research and studies, and supporting 
legal defense for victims of political persecution. 

The bill is expected to receive wide support. The 
Administration has expressed the view that such an 
instituti, if carefully structured, could make a 
valuable contribution to efforts on behalf of human 
rights but that certain questions must be seriously 
addressed in considering creation of such an entity. 

— Humphrey Bill . The bill to establish the 
International Development Cooperation Administration 
(or Humphrey Dill) as introduced by Senator Sparkman 
on January 30, 1973, includes with no significant 
changes the human rights provisions of Section 116 of 
the existing Foreign Assistance Act (i.e., no aid to 
gross and consistent violators unless it would benefit 
the needy). The human rights provisions in the bill 
are intended to apply to all forms of foreign assis¬ 
tance covered by the bill. While the Administration 
will be making a variety of proposals and suggestions 
related to thu purposes of the Humphrey Bill, it does 
not presently appear that these will pertain to the 
bill’s human rights provisions. 

— The Tsonca s Amendm en t to the Ex-Im P.eauthori - 
rntion 311 a. On April 13, the International 
Trade Subcommittee of the House Banking Committee adopted 
the Tsongas Amendment to the Ex-Im Bank Reauthorization 
Bill. The operative language of the amendment reads: 

"In no event shall the bank guarantee, insure, 
or extend credit or participate in any 
extension of credit to the Republic of South 
Africa unless and until the President determines 
that significant progress toward majority rule 
has been made in the Republic of South Africa 
and transmits to the Congress a statement 
describing and explaining the determination.” 

It is not unlikely that the amendment will be 
accepted by the full Committee and ultimately cn the 
House floor. The Administration, which already has thn 
authority to do what the Tsongas amendment directs, opposed 
the amendment on foreign policy flexibility grounds. 

What, position the Administration should new take is under 
review. 
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IV. views o: C:hor iMtl onii o n the ryr.-mrlvtY 
anTr'iV ,, jt.~;'li;y of our Actions 


Other nations have commented on L'.S. human rights 
actions in the IFIs during normal diplomatic contacts, 
as well as during special consultations on this issue 
that we have conducted with the governments of Canada, 
the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, France, Belgium, Japan, Australia, and_ 
India, and with tha European Commission. We hope to have 
consultations of this kind in the near future with 
other governments, including Senegal, Kenya, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica, and others.) 

IFI donors have reiterated several themes when 
discunsing human rights and the IFIs with us. There 
is agreement among those consulted thus far that 
human rights concerns should ha taken into account 
in the IFIs. They place the same high value on human 
rights as we do. With different foreign'policy agendas, 
however, no two countries will always make the same 
choices between human rights and other pressing concerns. 

There is also agreement that the manner in which 
human rights concerns are taken into account in the 
IFIs should not endanger tha integrity or viability 
of the institutions. There is concern that unless the 
human rights issue is handled carefully, .it could cause 
the IFIs to become highly politicized and to lose 
their effectiveness in promoting development. 

There is also concern that human rights not become 
a North/South issue. Towards this end, we and other 
donors agree that it would be desirable to have 
consultations with LDCs such as those we have held 
with the donor countries. As noted above, we plan to 
have consultations on this subject with certain LDC‘s 
in the neat future. Other donors have also suggested 
that discussions on human rights among executive 
directors in the IFIs should be held outside of the IFI 
board meetings in order to minimize confrontations. 

Several countries with whom we have consulted 
noted the desirability of not letting the IFIs become 
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the "cutting edge" of human right policy. Canada, 
the OK and the S'HG cited the need for actions in the 
IFIs to be consistent With a country's bilateral 
assistance program, and France pointed to advantages 
of using bilateral contacts first. German officials 
noted the results of pursuing human rights issues 
in such fora as the UN, the Council ot Europe, and CSCE. 

Some other governments said there may appear to 
be inconsistencies in their actions in the IFIs because 
of the varying interests they have in their relations 
from country to country. Some of the governments noted 
that actions toward different countries which may 
appear to be inconsistent if only human rights conditions 
in the countries are compared, may actually be 
consistent if a broader spectrum of foreign policy 
interests is considered. 

The more narrow legal issue of whether XFI 
charters allow human rights to be taken into account 
in the IFIs has been raised both in direct consultations 
• and in other ways.* While donor countries with whom we 
have consulted often raised the issue, it seems clear 
to us that the broad concerns outlined above—rather 
than questions of legal interpretation—would be the 
underlying reasons why other countries might curtail 
‘■-he extent to which they would take human rights 
concerns into account in the IFIs. 


" The Charter ox the I3RD provides in pertinent part 
that the "Bank, its officers and employees should not 
interfere in the political affairs of any member, nor 
shall they be influenced in their decisions by the 
political character of... (the recipient government]. 
Only economic considerations should be relevant to 
their decisions..." The charters of the other IFIs 
contain comparable provisions. 
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On the merits of the legal issue, they appeared to 
share our view that human rights concerns can 
legitimately be taken into account because economic 
development necessarily includes questions of equity, 
welfare and social justice. Consulted donors appeared 
to be concerned with the legal issue mainly because 
affected LDCs might seise upon it. 

In general, it is still tco early to know 
whether other donors will significantly increase 
the relative weight they accord to human rights 
considerations in the IFIs. Some members of the 
Interagency Group believe there is cause for opti¬ 
mism on this issue; others are not optimistic. 

We have seen some evidence that some LDCs con¬ 
sider our human rights initiatives in the IFIs to be both 
improper and illegal. They believe it is improper be¬ 
cause it introduces a new and extraneous issue which 
could load to co.ifronLation as well as jeopardize 
country program levels. They argue that introducing 
human rights concerns violates IFI charters and thus 
is illegal. They claim the issue threachens the 
basic integrity and apolitical character of the IFIs, 
making it difficult to discuss development issues 
rationally and without posturing between doners and 
recipients. The issue has generated considerable con¬ 
troversy within the institutions, including accusations 
that tho U.5. is politicizing them. Korea and the 
Philippines have considered sponsoring a "motion of 
regret" in the ADB Board over U.S. human rights initia¬ 
tives in that bank. Nigeria and India have questioned 
the use of IFIs as a tool to bring about human rights 
improvements. Argentina may seek a legal opinion from 
the IDS on whether charter provisions prohibiting poli¬ 
ticization are violated by our human rights initiatives. 
There have been indications that other LDCs may take 
similar steps. 

while we believe it is legitimate to bring human 
rights considerations to boar in the IFIs, tho reaction 
of various LDCs makes it clear that we must handle the 
issue with groat—Treasury would say greater— sensitivity 
to ensure we do not alter the apolitical characters of 
the iris and impetje their effectiveness in promoting 
development. Towards this end, we think it desirable 
to the extent feasible to 
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implement our policies discreetly by working behind 
the scenes rather than generating open confrontation 
in the bank boards. Thus, in opposing a loan because 
of human rights violations, we have been making our 
reasons clear beforehand to the government of the 
borrowing country and its executive director, as well 
as to other governments with whom we are consulting, 
but have generally refrained from mentioning human 
rights at the board meetings. 

To increase the likelihood that other countries 
will support us, we will be intensifying our efforts 
to consult with them on how to reflect human rights 
considerations in long-term bank lending programs in 
ways which would reduce the number of cases where an 
opposition vote of the U.S. would be required. We 
will also help to achieve this goal by relying 
increasingly on "rewards" rather than “sanctions" 
in furthering our human rights objectives .in the IFIs 
over the longer term. 

Some LDC's also have argued that donor emphasis 
in the IFIs and elsewhere on human rights and basic 
human needs is, in actuality, both moral imperialism 
and an excuse fer reducing aid. Frequently" LCC s 
have claimed that human rights initiatives stress 
observance of "Western-style" human rights, i.e., 
the rights of the individual and political rights. 

They claim this ignores basic economic rights, such as 
the right to be adequately clothed, fed and housed, the 
right to education and to adequate medical care, etc. 

We believe our human rights initiatives do not 
warrant this criticism. We have repeatedly taken the 
position that our human rights policy seeks to promote 
economic and social rights as well as rights of the 
person and civil and political liberties. Our support 
o.f bilateral and multilateral assistance for the needy 
in countries with questionable human rights records 
demonstrates the importance we attach to economic and 
social rights. 

Some LDC's have argued that the emphasis of our 
assistance programs on basic human needs is designed 
to impede Third World industrial development. To the 
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extent our human rights policies stress basic human 
needs assistance, they attract the same criticism. 
Needless to say, what underlies our approach is not 
a desire to forestall economic competition from IPCs, 
but rather n conviction that a stronger emphasis on 
basic human needs will enhance our effectiveness in 
promoting overall economic development. 


The Ef f ect of Our Actions on the Advancement of 
U.S. Human Rights Objectives. 


The United States has used a variety of policy 
tools to implement its human rights policy. The use 
of our "voice and vote" in the multilateral develop¬ 
ment institutions is only one of these tools, but one 
which, in certain circumstances, has been influential. 
XFX-solated actions have normally been taken in conjunction 
with or subsequent to other forms of action or repre¬ 
sentation. Thus, actions in the IFIs have not become 
the "cutting edge" of our human rights policy. 


Since, as noted above, our .concept of human rights 
encompasses economic and social rights, we have 
in most instances continued to support 1FI loans to 
countries with serious human rights problems when the loans 
are directed at meeting the basic human needs of the 
poor; at the same time, we have opposed loans to such 
countries for large capital and infrastructure projects. 

We have explained this distinction to recipient governments. 
In our representations we have emphasised our belief 
that policies which foster human rights contribute positively 
to economic and social development. 


As for the economic impact of our actions in the 
IFIs, no loan has failed to be approvad because of our 
opposition, although efforts described above to encourage 
other donor support way lead to the actual disapproval 
of loans. However, when countries have withdrawn or 
delayed applications for loans in anticipation of U.S. 
opposition, there has been a direct economic imp;:ct. 

(The value of all loans that have been postponed is 
approximately 3385 million. Of that amount, loans totaling 
approximately 5250 million wore subsequently approved by the 
IFIs.) There has also been an economic effect in those 
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few ins snares in which countries, anticipating U.S. 
opposition to a proposed loan, neve switched the 
loans from the Inter-Aiaerican Development Bank's 
"soft lending window" (i.e. , the Fund for Specie.' 
Operations), where the U.S. has veto power over loans, 
to the bank's "lined lending window,” where interest 
rates are higher and maturities shorter. U.S. actions 
in the IFIs on human rights may also in certain cases 
affect a country's credit-worthiness in the eyes of' 
commercial lenders. 

As our actions in the IFIs are almost always 
accompanied by other actions or representations , a 
direct relationship cannot be shown between our actions 
in the IFIs and specific human rights developments in 
other countries. More basically, we have generally tried 
to avoid linking particular actions on our part — in 
the IFIs or in any other context — to particular human 
rights improvements in the recipient country. This kind 
of °uid p ro quo approach to human rights, while it has 
a superficial appeal, would in our judgment tend to 
-pur-mit and purhaos even encourage other countries, to 
engage in cosmetic human rights changes designed to 
fetch a particular response from us. If, for example, 
we made it plain to a country that we would support IFI 
loans if a substantial number of political prisoners 
were released, it is possible that the country would 
detain prisoners for the purpose of subsequently releasing 
them in order to satisfy the condition we had laid down. 
This type of manipulation is an inherent risk of a 
quid ore <nio approach. 

This is not to say, however, that because we have 
resisted the notion of trading specific actions on our 
part for specific human rights improvements elsewhere, 
any particular actions on our part; can fairly be charac¬ 
terized as ineffective. It is necessary to consider all 
the steps we have taken to promote human rights. We thin); 
it is clear that the totality of our actions — including 
our actions in the IFIs — has increased the costs of 
repression and helped to create an atmosphere in which 
human rights progress is more likely to occur. Our actions 
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have brought about a very substantial increase; in 
world awareness or hianan rights issues. This new 
consciousness n't only helps curb existing human rights 
abuses; it al: _ acts as a deterrent to new violations. 

While it is not possible to say that any particular 
step we have taken has led to any particular result, 
it is probably the case that if we appeared to be 
reluctant to bring human rights considerations to bear 
in a prominent context — such as the IFIs -- we would 
call into serious question the depth of our human rights 
commitment. Thus, if we are going to continue to be 
effective in raising human rights consciousness and 
nurturing an atmosphere in which human rights progress 
is more likely to occur, it is important that we continue 
to bring human rights considerations to bear in a 
conscientious, coherent way on all ox our bilateral and 
multilateral assistance programs. 

Even though no one-to-one relationship can be 
shown between our actions in the IFIs and'specific 
human rights developments, it is useful to consider 
developments in each country as to which we have taken 
some It'X-related .'actions on human rights grounds. A 
country-by-country synopsis is included in Appendix A. 
While improvements are noted for most of the countries 
in question, human rights problems persist j.n all of 
the countries. 

With respect to possible means of enhancing our 
effectiveness, Treasury believes there should be a 
presumption that in the IFIs we will limit the use of 
sanctions to promotion of the “first group" of rights, 
i.e., rights of the person. In Treasury's view this 
approach will be more likely to win support from other 
governments, since they will not see themselves called 
upon in a multilateral context to pass judgment on the 
political organization and structure of another government. 
With such added support, Treasury believes this approach 
could bo more effective in bringing about, human rights 
improvements in the recipient country. It will also 
be more effective, in Treasury's view, because violations 
of rights of the person can be more readily curtailed than 
other typos of human rights violations. 


n 
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The State Department believes that to foci'..-, in 
the Ii'Ir.solely on violations of rights of the uorson 
would put too narrow a construction on the statutory 
language. It would also unduly downgrade the gravity 
cf violations of economic and social "rights and of 
political and civil rights. PD-30 makes it clear 
that all three categories of rights are the subject 
of our human rights policy. To downgrade these 
violations in the IFIs but hot in other multilateral 
contexts would not be understood, in Scate's view. 
State believes other countries are willing to support 
a human rights policy that addresses all three groups. 
In addition. State believes it is not possible to 
make meaningful generalizations about whether .partic¬ 
ular types of human rights violations are more 
readily remediable than others, in some cases, for 
example, it may be that violations of political and 
•civil rights can be stopped more expeditiously than 
violations of rights of the person; in other cases, 
the reverse may be true. 
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Svnonsi;: of. I-'I-l'.iUtcd Sight; Actions hu Country 


Cojnitry Action Taken Amount. Involve d 

Afghanistan diplomatic repre¬ 

sentation on human 
, rights and the IFIs 

X approval $ 12 

The U.S. made general human rights representations 
to the government of this extremely poor and traditional 
country. Sporadic reports or torture and arbitrary 
arrest and Imprisonment resulted in a decision to inform 
the Afghanistan Government that the U.S. takes human 
rights factors into account in its decisions on whether 
to support IFI loans. The GOA has carried through with 
plans to promulgate a new penal code which contains 
human rights guarantees that supplement the traditional 
mixture of Islamic jurisprudence ar.d custom. 


Country 

Action Taken 

Amount Involved!/ 

Argentina 

2 loans temporarily 


postponed 

$105 


3 no votes 

$185 


S abstentions 

$228 


1 approval 

$ 83 


The Argentines have been particularly sensitive 
to our human rights actions in the IFIs. They have 
pointed, to improvements in their human rights situation 
as an argument for our changing from a no vote to an 
abstention in the IFIs, and they expressed appreciation 
when we took this course last February with respect to 
two IFI loans. The recent improvements which they and 
we havo noted are: the release of some prisoners, the 
listing of the names of some 3,500 persons being held 


1/ Amounts in millions; period covered is May 1, 
1977-April 30, 197C. 
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ur.der executive detention, the acknowledgement that 
over 3,600 p.'-ople tall into this category, and the 
implementation—although still on a very 1 ini tec scale— 
of the right of such detainees to seek the option of 
exile. Despite these minimal improvements, disappear¬ 
ances, arbitrary arrests, prolonged detention without 
trial, torture and other violations continue to occur. 

Our actions in the iris have been complemented by 
frank discussions of human r-ights concerns in the 
course of visits by the Secretary and three Assistant 
Secretaries of State (including the Assistant Secretary 
for Human Rights), by the termination of security 
assistance end disapproval of many licenses for the 
export of munitions list and other arms related items 
to Argentina. 

At our behest the Argentines temporarily delayed 
two large IFI loans, which they subsequently reintroduced 
and on which the (J-S. abstained.' 


Action Taken Amount Involved 


diplomatic repre¬ 
sentation on human 
rights ar.d the Iris 

11 approvals S258 

The U.S. has made general human rignts represen¬ 
tations to this extremely poor country, including 
explaining that our policy calls for taking human 
rights factors into account in decisions cn whether to 
support IFI loans. The approval of some commercial 
arms export licenses for civil law enforcement purposes 
has also been dalayed. Human rights concerns centered 
on the rather large number of political prisoners and 
lack of right of appeal for military personnel convicted 
by military courts fer involvement in mutiny and a coup 
attempt, some of whoa were sentenced to death and 
executed. While the government continues to hold seme 
political prisoners, it has released large numbers, 
many in the last half of 1977. It is possible that 
the high rate of release was due in part to our repre¬ 
sentations and actions. In addition to representations, 


Country 

Bangladesh 
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we negotiated inclusion of language in our FY '73 
PL <80, Title X agreement to ensure compliance with 
tlie legislative requirement that the coraiodiiiott provided 
to countries with serious human rights problems, or 
the proceeds iron the sale of the commodities, should 
directly benefit the needy. 


Countr y Action Taken Amount Involved 

Bonin 2 abstentions S 7.2 

3 approvals 5 24,5 

D.S. concern for human rights conditions in Benin 
centered on arbitrary arrests, prolonged detentions with¬ 
out trial and abusive treatment ot detainees. K« expressed 
our concerns to the G03 in general terns in early 1977, 
and in May 1977 it was determined to underscore these 
representations by abstaining on two ITT loans to Benin. 

The GOB did not seem to be aware of the significance of 
such action. In the meantime, however, arbitral"/ arrests 
and mistreatment of detainees appear to have ceased. This 
may be due in part to our actions and/or may reflect 
the current period of political calm. 


Action Taken Amount Involved 

diplomatic repre¬ 
sentation on human 
rights and the IFIs 

10 approvals $180.6 

Bolivia is a very poor country and is extremely 
sensitive to changes which could affect development aid 
flows. The U.S. has made representations to the GOB 
about human rights problems in conjunction with our 
continued support of bilateral assistance programs and 
IFI assistance. The Assistant Secretary for Human Sights 
visited Bolivia and raised human rights concerns. Since 
these .■•epresentationn wore made, and in response to 
mounting internal pressures, the Bolivian Government has 
taker. several major steps to improve human rights condition 


Country 

Bolivia 
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Thuse include: the release of political prisoners, 
porruiician Cor political exiles to return freely, 
provisions for the rehiring of workers fired for poli¬ 
tical or trade union activity, the end of internal 
exile, permission for trade unions and political 
parties to operate freely, and a promise of free 
elections in 1973. 

The U.S- has also conditioned the sale of arms to 
the customs police on assurances that they will not be 
used for internal security purposes. We are continuing 
to vote for loans to Bolivia in the IFIs; we are also 
continuing AID and PL 480 assistance. 


C ountr y Action Taken Amoun t Involved 

Brazil diplomatic repre¬ 

sentation on human 
rights and the IFIs- 

12 approvals $530.7 

The Brazilians do not accept that other governments 
have a right to express concern about human rights 
conditions ir. Brazil, through public pronouncements 
or action in the IFIs, or in other ways. Nevertheless, 
since 1974 when human rights conditions in Brazil became 
a prominent international issue as veil as a major issue 
in U.S ./Erazilian relations, the GOB has taken steps to 
halt soma of the abuses of the rights of the person. The 
torture of political prisoners has largely ceased; police 
abuse of common criminals continues. In a few recent 
cases of alleged mistreatment of criminal suspects, the 
accused perpetrators have been suspended pending 
investigation of the charges. Significant restrictions 
on political activities remain. The press continues to 
impose self-censorship, but the de facto guidelines 
have been considerably liberalized. 

Brazil renounced FMS financing for FY '78 on the 
grounds that U.S. linkage of human rights and security 
assistance is an unwarranted interference i:i its internal 
affairs. He have not requested FMS for FY '79 for Brazil. 
Approval of some export licenses for both commercial arias 
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and munitions list items has boon delayed or denied. 
Secretary Vance discussed hum. in rights concern;: with 
Foreign Minister Silveira several items in 197" and with 
President Geinel as well during his visit in If;to 1977. 
President Carter also discussed human rights issues with 
President Geisel during his March visit to Brazil. 


country 

Action Taken 

Amount Involved 

Central African 

1 abstention 

S 6.3 

Empire 

1 approval 

S 6.4 

In addition to 

our IFI actions, 

we made diplomatic 


representations on human rights concerns, canceled now 
bilateral AID programs, and took the symbolic step 
of not sending a special delegation to the Emperor's 
coronation in 1977. In the wake to these steps, the 
Emperor and other high-ranking CAE officials have stated 
their understanding of 'J.S. human rights policy and 
their desire to be responsive to it in the interest of 
improving bilateral relations. Several favorable 
developments, including planning for national assembly 
elections, may indicate a positve trend, but problems 


remain. 



Country 

Action Taken 

Amount Involved 

Chile 

2 no votes 

S 39 


2 loans postponed 

S 36.5 


Our opposition—and that of certain other countries— 
to IFI loans to Chile has had little visible effect upon 
the Chilean Government but presumably is one factor 
which it takes into consideration in its policy for¬ 
mulation. That Government has taken a defiant stance 
in reaction to such international pressures and has 
channeled its borrowing from official sources to the 
private, predominantly U.S., capital market* 

The U.S. has stopped (except for certain previously 
sold or obligated items) all security assistance, military 
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training, commercial arms sales, Export-Import Sin!: 
direct ioaos, and bilateral development assistance, 
have co-sponsored resolutions in the united Nations 
criticising Chile on human rights grounds and made 
innumerable diplomatic demarches. 





Country 
El Salvador 


Action Taken Amount Involved 

1 loan temporarily 5 30.4 
postponed 

4 approvals $112.1 


In response to a U.S. suggestion coupled with U.S, 
expressions or concern about the husan rights situation 
in El Salvador, a $90 million IDS hydroelectric loan 
with an FSO component was postponed at the request of 
the GOES for several months. It was placed before the 
bank board for a vote after El Salvador took same 
positive human rights measures, including lifting the 
state of siege and publicly providing security to Jesuits 
threatened by tightest extremists. Other positive steps 
included a government announcement that political exiles 
would be allowed to return, restraint in dealing with 
some acts of violence and demonstrations, and the passage 
of a rural tax law which included provisions benufitting 
low-income sectors. In light of these improvements the 
U.S. supported the loan when it was re-introduced. Since 
that tine-, we have received some reports of arbitrary 
arrests, continued detention of political prisoners, 
and mistreatment of detainees. The GOES has denied that 
it continues to hold political prisoners. We will be 
evaluating such reports in determining our position or. 
future IFI loans proposed for El Salvador. 

In addition to stops in the IFIs, the U.S. did not 
request FMS financing for FY ‘ 79 in the wake of El Salvador's 
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haviny ronounctK’ F"S financing for ?Y ‘7S cn the grounds 
that a Congressional hearing on the Salvadoran 
presidential election of 1977 constituted interference 
in its internal political process and an infringement 
of El Salvador's sovereignty. Export licenses for 
both commercial and munitions list items for police 
recipients have been denied or in some instances their 
issuance has been delayed. In addition, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights has visited El Salvador 
and made human rights representations to its leaders. 


Countrv 

Action Taken 

Amount Involved 

Ethiopia 

3 abstentions 4 

? 81 


2 approvals 

S 13 


'The general human rights situation in Ethiopia is 
deplorable, although tne GOS has gene to considerable 
lenghts to improve the economic welfare of the Ethiopian 
people. Our decision to abstain or. two basic human needs 
loans to Ethiopia reflected a belief that it was necessary 
to send the Ethiopian Government a clear and strong 
signal of our concern without actively opposing such ioans. 
The U.S. has also cut off all security assistance and is 
denying all commercial arms and munitions list export 
license applications. 

Countr y Action Taken Amount Involved 

Guinea 1 abstention $ 5.5 

no approvals 

At our suggestion, the Guineans invited and the 
International Commission of the Red Cross recently sent 
a delegate to Conakry to discuss prison conditions 
and other human rights issues. President Touro last 
year amnestied 300 prisoners. Problems of political 


* One of these abstentions was based on expropriation 
grounds as well as human rights concerns. 
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d:: ton cion and arbitrary arrest persist. 

Our abstention on the I?I loan was significant 
given the Guinean Government' s interest in obtaining 
economic assistance and investment from the West. Our 
action in the I?Is has been complemented by high level 
demarches, denial of a request to buy coastal pe trol 
boats and denial of a request for increased PL 480, 

Title I assistance. (We did allocate a PL 420, Title II 
program to Guinea because of drought problems.) 

Country Action Taken Amount Involved 

Indonesia diplomatic repre¬ 

sentation on human 
rights and the IFIs 

14 approvals $512.5 

Indonesia is one of the world's major recipients 
of IFI assistance and depends on this aid to help meet 
problems of massive poverty and over-population. In 
accordance with a timetable announced in December, 1976, 
Indonesia released 10,000 political prisoners in 1977. 
According to the Indonesian Govarnment, approx'.mey 
20,000 prisoners, arrested over ten years ago tor political 
•insurgency, remain in detention without trial. Indonesia 
has said it will release another 10,000 this year and will 
release or try the remainder before the end of 19 79 . An 
impasse on continuation of ICRC visits has been overcome, 
and ICRC teams are free to visit all detention centers as 
well as detainees who have been released. Some Indonesian 
officials have told us that they are considering accelerating 
the schedule for prisoner releases. Some released detainees 
and human rights leaders have attributed GOI actions in 
this field in pert to the influence of our policies. 

(J.S. human rights initiatives in Indonesia have 
included: frequent discussions of human rights matters 
by our Ambassador and other USG officials, including a visit 
to Indonesia by Assistant Secretary Derian; the delay or 
denial of commercial arms and munitions list export licenses 
for equipment intended for civil law enforcement purposes; 
and negotiation of agreed language in connection with the 
FY '78 PL 480, Title I agreement to ensure compliance with 
the legislative requirement that commodities provided to 
countries with sarious human rights problems, or the pro¬ 
ceed:; from the sale of the commodities, must be lined to 
benefit tha needy. 
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Countrv Action Taken Amount I nvolv ed 

Korea 1 loan temporarily S 0.16 

postponed 

2 abstentions S 1,9 

10 approvals $447 ■ 5 

The Koreans have released all but one of the Myong 
Dong prisoners and relaxed press censorship. The J10KG 
handled student protests in October, 1927 and the 
publication of manifestos in February and March, 1978 
with restraint. These steps were almost certainly 
related to U.S. human rights efforts, including U.S, 
negative actions against two IFI loans, On the other 
hand, the machinery which has enabled the regime to use. 
repressive tactics' aaainst political opponents remains 
intact. 

The U.S. has made representations on human rights 
issues in the course of several high level visits, Xr. 
addition, the FT '78, PL 480, Tittle X agreement will 
bo responsive to legislative requirements concerning 
food aid to countries with human rights problems (i.e. 

assurances _ _ that the food or the proceeds 

from its sale willTbanefit the needy) . Because of 
U.S. national security interests, security assistance 
to Korea has not boon affoctad by human rights consi- 
derations. However, approval of some export licenses, 
for both commercial and munitions list items for civil 
law enforcomant purposes has been delayed. 

The Koreans temporarily withdrew one loan for 
$162,000 on which the U.S, abstained when it was sub' 
sequently reintroduced. 


Country Action Taken • Amount Involved 

Malawi diplomatic repre¬ 

sentation on human 
rights and the “FIs 

3 approvals $ 23.1 
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The U.S. has made general nun an rich-3 representation:, 
including explaining that our police includes taking 
human rights factors into account in our decisions on 
whether to support I?I assistance. Hunan rights concerns 
were raised with .'lalawi because of extensive arbitrary 
arrests and detentions. Subsequent to our representations, 
the Government of Malawi released almost all of those 
detained. While releases had begun in December of 1976, 

U.S. action was probably influential in encouraging 
the GOM to continue on this course of action. 


Countrv 


Action Taken 


Amount Involved 


Nepal diplomatic repre¬ 

sentation on human 
rights and the IFIs 

3 approvals .$ 26.7 

The U.S. has made general human rights representations, 
including explaining that our policy includes taking 
human rights factors into account in our decision on 
whether to support TFI assistance. Human rights concerns 
have centered on the existence of some political prisoners. 
The Nepalese Government has taken steps to process and 
release the bulk of these prisoners, although some 
remain under detention. 


Action Taken 


Amount Involve-d 


Nicaragua 


3 loans postponed $ 56.3 


4 approvals 


S 33.1 


The situation in Nicaragua is currently in a state 
of flux due to an outbreak of internal dissent that begr.n 
in January following the assassination of Pedro Chemnoro, 
President Somoza's Chief political opponort. Prior to 
this event, human rights improvements were noted. In 
September 1977 President Sonoza lifted the state of 
siege, thereby removing press censorship, and markedly 
reduced the more serious abuses of the Guard, especially 
in the rural areas. Reports of abuse by the Guard in 
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the w-t!:e of recent demonstrations and guerrilla attacks, 
accounts of the continued existence of political 
prison-.a'M, and widespread corruption remain causes of 
concern. The U.S. has withheld approval of co::,s AID 
loans for several months (some of which were? recently 
approved) , signed but not yet provided any finds under 
the FY '77 r MS agreement, proposed no FY '7!) F.MS 
assistance for Nicaragua, declined to approve commercial 
arms and other munitions list transfers to the 
Nicaraguan Government, and advised the Nicaraguan 
Government that if loans which do not meet basic human 
needs come forward in the IFIs, we nay have trouble 
supporting them. This has resulted in the withdrawal 
of a loan by Nicaragua. The progress noted in 1977 
was probably in part the result of U.S, actions and 
representations with regard to bilateral security and 
development assistance and IFI loans. We have supported 
basic human needs loans and grants to private voluntary 
organizations. 


Countr y Action Taken Amou n t Involved 

Pakistan diplomatic repre- ! 

sentation on human 
rights and the Iris 

7 approvals $214 

The U.S. has made general human rights representations, 
explaining inter alia that our policy calls for taking 
human rights factors into account in our decisions on 
whether to support IFI loans. Approval of some munitions-, 
related expert licenses for civil law enforcement purposes 
has been delayed. We have been concerned about the lack 
of representative institutions. The regime has released 
virtually all political prisoners held under the Bhutto 
Governments including those charged in the so-called 
Hyderabad Conspiracy, several of whom were considered 
prisoners of conscience. More recently, however, the 
martial law administration, in anticipation of possible 
violence in connection with the verdict and sentencing 
in the Bhutto murder trial, imposed a ban on all political 
activity. Pro-Bliulto political loaders and potential 
demonstrators have been arrested for violations of that 
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ban. On Kerch 18, the court found Bhutto guilty of 
conspiracy to cotait murder and imposed the death 
sentence. Wo expressed concern to the GOP, stressing 
that the potential domestic and international reactions 
to tho carrying out of the death sentence should be 
carefully weighed when judging whether or not to grant 
clemency. 


Count.rv 

Action Taken 

' Amount Involved 

Paraguay 

2 no votes 

$ 45.6 


8 loans or grants 
pos tponed, some 
temporarily 

$ 54.0 


5 approved 

$ 51,8 


After several months during which Paraguay, in 
apparent response to U.S. human rights representations, 
delayed bringing forward a series cf leans, the 
Paraguayans recently re-introduced one of the loans in 
the Inter-American Development Bank, The loan was 
originally tc be an FSO loan, over which the tl.S, would 
have had a veto, but the Paraguayans re-introducad it 
under the "hard window." The loan was approved over 
the opposition of the U.S. and some other countries. 

This recent Paraguayan action may reflect a change 
in what has been a responsive, if limited, reaction on 
their part to our human rights initiatives to date. 

Improvements in Paraguay have centered mainly on 
the release of scores of political prisoners, some of 
whom had been detained without trail between ten and 
twenty years. Several recent detainees have also been 
processed and released promptly which compares favorably 
with past practices. The highly centralized authoritarian 
structure remains, however. President Stroessner continues 
to use the flexibility granted by the continuing state of 
siege to control opposition, the judiciary remains weafc 
or corrupt, and arbitrary arrests, mistreatment of 
prisoners and prolonged detentions without trial continue. 

In addition to action in the iris, the U.S. has 
delayed and denied seme export licenses for both commercial 
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arms i:rul munitions list iti-ms. We did rot sign the IS '77 
FM3 financing agreement because of human rights concerns. 

Ko decision has been taken on the rv • 76 FMS agreeaent. 

Our FY '73 security assistant request was reduced from 
$500,000 in FY '78 to $300,000 partially for hn:.ian rights 
reasons. We have also held back on implementation of 
new bilateral AID loans and made high level representations 
on human rights issues, including one in which President 
Stroeesner told President Carter that he would allow the 
In ter-American Human Rights Commission to visit Paraguay. 

It now appears that Paraguay nay not in fact issue such 
an invitation despite continuous O.S. urging to do so. 

It has been under pressure from some neighboring countries 
not to allow the visit. 




Country 

Action Taken 

Amount Invert vu! 

Philippines 

3 abstentions 

? 76 


11 approvals 

..$334 


Tho following improvements have been noted in the 
Philippines since last May: orders were issued to 
limit the use of military tribunals for civilian purposes; 
actions to expedite the trials of some 485 cases pending 
before military tribunals; some political detainees were 
among the 3,000 detainees of various sorts freed since 
June 1, 1977; the martial law curfew was lifted, except 
in a few areas where insurgents are active; also lifted 
were the general restrictions on temporary travel abroad 
by Filipinos. Elections for an interim national assembly 
were held on April 7. There were numerous allegations 
of massive aloctorial fraud and large demonstrations 
protesting the alleged fraud. Over 500 of the demons 
strators wore charged with sedition and then released; 

8 are still in detention. Reports continue of arnitrary 
arrest arid mistreatment, including torture of prisoners 
and politically motivated prolonged detentions, but such 
reports are received at a diminished rate. Apart from 
high level discussions on human rights, including a visit 
by the Assistant Secretary for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, the only overt action the U.S. has 
taken to influence chance has been the denial of some 
commercial arms sales and actions in the IFIs. The 
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Philippine Government has noted our actions in the Iris, 
and .it set-ns likely that they have played a role in 
bringing about the improvements noted above. 


Count ry Action Taken Amount Involved 

Romania diplomatic repre¬ 

sentation on human 
rights and the IFIs 

6 approvals $303.3 

It is widely understood that the Romanian internal 
system is tightly controlled. We have advised Romanian 
officials of our legislative requirement to take human 
rights considerations into account in determining our 
position on IFI loans. Discussions during President 
Ceausescu's visit to the U.S. April 11-17 included review 
of our human rights concerns.. 


Country Acti on Taken Amount Involved 

Sierra Leone diplomatic repre¬ 

sentation on human 
rights and the IFIs 

2 approvals $' 13,8 

Tho government recently released two of the three 
opposition parliamentarians detained after last year's 
general elections. The Sierra Leonean Foreign Minister 
recently praised the U.S. human rights report on his 
country as "verywell balanced." Actions in Sierra Leone 
to date have been limited to general representations on 
human rights and our representation on IFI lending which, 
specifically tied U.S. ability to continue support for 
loans to the human rights situation at the time they come 
up for a vote in the IFI boards. Bilateral development 
aid continues. 
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Action Taken 


Amount Invc 1 vad 


Thailand diplomatic repre¬ 

sentation on human 
rights and the IFIs 

7 approvals $325 

The U.S. has made general human rights representations, 
including explaining thatour policy includes taking human 
rights factors into account in our decisions on whether 
to support IF I loans. The Assistant Secretary of Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs visited Thailand. The 
U.S. has also delayed some export licenses for munitions 
list items for civil law enforcement purposes. The 
new government of Thailand has allowed organized labor 
greater freedom, eased press restrictions, improved 
trial procedures and stated its intention to hold 
general elections before April 1979. 


, Country Action Taken Amount Involved 

Togo diplomatic‘repre¬ 

sentation on human 
rights and the l?Is 

2 approvals $ 20.3 

President Syadeaa has responded positively to our 
ongoing series of human rights demarches. He has released 
the handful of political detainees ho acknowedged holding 
and invited the International Committee of the Red Cross 
to visit Togo. Actions in Togo to date have been limited 
to diplomatic representations. 


Country 

Action Taken 

Amount Involved 

Uruguay 

1 loan temporarily 
postponed 

$ 0.2 


2 no votes 

$ 29.6 


Uruguay continues to hold many political prisoners, 
arbitrary arrests continue (but at a significantly 
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reduced level), end, in general, a repressive mechanism 
is firmly entrenched. However, a new military ccr-mend 
with apparently liberal tendencies was installed in 
February, 'the (J.S. has made many representations to 
the Uruguayan Government expressing human rights con¬ 
cerns. While the GOU listens to these expressions and 
has allowed some independent groups into Uruguay to 
assess the situation at first hand, it has until recently 
taken few steps to respond to the recommendations of 
such groups or the concerns expressed by the (J.S. arid 
other governments. It has set up an office to receive 
public inquiries regarding prisoners. Moreover, a 
mission endorsed by the American Bar Association 
recently conferred with, and made strong recommenda¬ 
tions to, the Uruguayan leadership concerning human 
rights abuses. They were 1 given an unexpectedly 
cooperative reception. 

Apart from (J.S. action in the IFls, we'have denied 
Export-Import Bank financing, the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation decided against entering into 
an agrofci.wnt to operate in Uruguay, no new defense 
article shipments have been permitted for over a year, 
and we have not requested security assistance for Uru¬ 
guay for FY '79. In addition the U.S., with the support 
of several Latin American countries, rejected an invi¬ 
tation from the Uruguayans to hold the next OAS General 
Assembly in Montevideo because of the obstructionist 
attitude the GOU has taken toward the work of the Inter- 
American Human Rights commission. 

The Uruguayans temporarily postponed one loan for 
$24 million, on which the (J.S. subsequently voted no 
when they reintroduced it. 


Country 
Yemen, PDR 


Action Take n 
1 no vote 


Amount Involved 
$5.2 


The Government of the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen has engaged in a systematic pattern of repression 
of human rights. Violations are considered so serious 
that we felt obliged to vote against the IFI loan in 
question (for irrigation) even though some aspects of 
the loan appeared to address basic human needs, and our 
action was unlikely to influence the POP.Y. Another factor 
taken into consideration was the PDRY'r. active support of 
political terrorism. We have no representation in the PDF.Y 
and, accordingly, limited means for conducting a direct 
dialogue in an effort to encourage change. 
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